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Varnishes, Gold Size, &c. h 
Nos. 515; 517 & 519 Minor StReeT, PHILADELPHIA. E 


HERES ! 

The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling al 
at prices as low as those of any manyfacturer or dealer in the United States. fl 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and fu 

will not clog on the rollers. 
SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade (} 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 4) 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. iE 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very i 


best quality, always on hand. 






















BLACK INKS. rer. | RED INKS. Pern, GREEN INKS, ren. [} | 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 200 | Carmine, . . . . «38200 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, er Tas 200 7% 
Fine Gloss Cut, Pe ‘ ‘ 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . ‘ ‘ . F - 10.00 500 38.00 \ French Green, . ° ° e é ° . 8.00 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . ° ° ° ° 5.00 8.00 | Lake Green—Light, ° . ° ° - 8.00 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fiue Red, ‘ a” - 1000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 1.50 1.00 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. = Fine Red, . @ ‘ F - 300 250 2.00 | Fine LightGreen, . . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 {F 
a ee ae . 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, ° : . 250 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, on ae 7) = BO 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder _ | Poster Red, ‘ 1.50 1,00 75 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, e ° ° 75 «6660 
and Adam: Presses, . . 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, “ee lies ‘ar ) 
Wood Cut, for power presses,. 75 50 40 30 ’ 
Bt ie enowes Prowess « 75 Jo) 4% 3 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 
Good Book ° ° . - % 50 LO 80 | No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks 35 
Hand-Press News, . aw Sf 2 2S | COLORS. 2 Lk ee ~ Job me e 
Drum Cylinder News, . . 20 12 | RoyalPurple, . . . «+ 2.00 1600 80 | u gu u “ “ 45 VS 
Rotary and Bullock News, . BS Dees oa eee 8 Lee 6.00 | « 3 « “ “ “ ee 
se a a - 6.00 | Quick Drying Varnish, . . . 75 60 60 
BLUE INKS. Galle aI rae tae ae I 
; ¥ NN age 2 igs) So ag 5.00 3.00 By the gallon at special rates. 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . . ° 2.50 2.00 = 
te Ping MSH BINS + gy #22 150 | MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. (} 
ar’ . . . “ A é 
Light Blue : : : : 100 75 60 | Lake Brown, ° ° ° e ° ° 8.00 No. 0, e e ° ° ° . * e 40 
Light Label Blue, . . 75 50 40 | Chocolate Brown, eee ee RE 40 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, ° . 3.00 2.00 | Fine —_ Size, . . . . 200 1.50 1.00 | * 2, 45 { I 
‘ or, 1.50 100 75 50 Fine Raw Sienna, . . - 200 150 1.00| * 3, 50 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, } 40 oct ten. ee 201s 7 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, , <a a ee 65 
Naples Yellow, . ‘ “ ‘ . . 2.00 | Fine Dark Brown, . Sm 200 100 75 | “6, . ; x r i . a" 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow, - 2.00 1.50 100 |FineLight Brown, . . . 200 100 75 By the gallon at special rates. 7] 
Fine Orange Yellow, > 2.00 1.50 1,00 | Tints of all shades and colors, . 200 1450 1.00 1 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 60 | White Size, wane 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yellow, . . « 75 6&0 | White Ink, — «. « Bi pie 2 impurities. = 
sazInks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a [ 
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Universal Job Press— 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase; complete 
with fountain and steam fixtures, and all attachments; 
latest style; price, $225. 
Washington Hand Press 


No. 2, Platen 22x32%, for 6 column paper. 
The above is in warranted good order, and ready 
for immediate shipment. 


Gordon Job Presses— 


Half-medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase; for steam 
only; in good order; $275. 


Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase; price, $220; 
in first-class order. 


Eighth-medium, 7x11 inches inside chase; $165. 
Quarter-medium, old style, 9x13%, with throw-off; 
price, $125. 
Gordon Chases (in lots to suit)— 


go Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press, 
IOx15 in. inside; good as new; $1 each. 

50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 
8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 


Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase, with foun- 
tain; in perfect order, with all attachments; $215. 
Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 inches inside 
chase; good order; $90. 
Ruling Machines— 


One Double Ruling Machine, Hickok’s make, in good 
order; $150. 
One Single Ruling Machine; in good order; $100. 


SECOND-RAND PRESSES, M,, FOR SALE, 





Adams Presses (Bed and Platen)— 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 

“ ‘¢ 26x40; 2-roller; o 
26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


“ee “ec 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74%x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$75. 
Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing) 
One Bookbinder’s Standing Press, wood platen and bed, 
iron rods; double-geared; size 15x20 inches; price, 
$50. 


Calendering Machine (New) 
With two rolls, each 16x40 inches, made by Pusey & 
Jones, Wilmington; complete and perfect; price 
$800. 


Stereotype Machinery— 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 

Newspaper Folding Machine, 


Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31(x45 14; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter— 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
or hand power; in first-class order; $90. 


[1] 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S BI-CENTENNIAL. 
In the October of 1682, William Penn landed on the vast do- 
main that the world now knows as Pennsylvania. How suc- 


cessful his tentative settlement in the wilds of America was to | 
become, he could not possibly have foreseen. He did plan a | 


city where Philadelphia now stands, but the site mapped out 
and bounded by him has long ago been overleaped. Phila- 
delphia has outgrown the limits as- 
signed the City of Brotherly Love by 
its founder, just as Pennsylvania has 
advanced in thrift and prosperity be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the con- 
servative proprietary. Now, pens and 
tongues will tell how the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and its me- 
tropolis, Philadelphia, have grown in 
greatness. Flags will flaunt, cannons 
boom, and long lines of men parade 
in honor of the completion of the 
second century of Philadelphia’s ex- 
istence and Pennsylvania’s birth. 
How many will reflect on the gentle 
nature of the founder’s disposition ! 


WILLIAM PENN. 


| HOW IS SHAKSPEARE’S NAME SPELLED? 
An old conundrum, every aged and middle-aged printer will 

| say. So itis; and, adozen years ago, a compositor in Phila- 
delphia* put out a pamphlet in which Shakspeare’s name was 
spelled in six hundred different ways. ‘That brochure did not 
settle the vexed question; quite the opposite—it opened it with a 
vengeance. Happily, the six hundred ways did not attract the 
serious attention of Shakspearean scho- 
lars; had it done so, a thousand or 


more acrimonious pamphlets would 
have been the result. Sensibly, the 
ingenious work of this industrious 
Philadelphia printer was regarded as 
an orthographical curiosity. 

The dispute as to the correct way 
of spelling the name of the Bard of 
Avon has been renewed by an English 
gentleman, Mr. Furnivall, who has 
studied thoroughly, at least to his own 
entire satisfaction. He is quite sure 
he is right, while all who differ from 
him are wrong—radically wrong. Mr. 
Furnivall has sent a letter to most of 
the English newspapers on the subject, 





how he came to his domain without 
pomp or display of any kind! how 
anxious he was, above all things else, to knit tightly the 
bonds of human brotherhood! He was essentially a man of 
peace, and his harmonizing methods have not yet been effaced 
from Philadelphia. We are somewhat slow here, but very 
sure; cautious in our enterprises, but generally successful in 
our undertakings. In this joyous Bi-Centennial season, would 
it not be well to ponder how deep a debt of gratitude we, as 
Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians, owe to our Quaker founder, 
the unobtrusive, methodical, justice-loving, tolerant William 
Penn? Our illustration of the founder, coming directly under 
that of Franklin, will attract attention to the similarity of 
benignant expression in the countenances of both. 


which is not only cheaper than pub- 
lishing the knowledge at his own cost in book form, but 
reaches a wider circle of readers. He is a positive person, 
who expresses himself emphatically. In a series of incisive 
paragraphs he contends that the poet’s name must be spelled 
‘*Shakespere,’’ as is shown by three out of the bard’s five 
authentic signatures now existing. 

Mr. Furnivall finishes his letter in the following biting 
style: ‘* Having this first-hand evidence, I of course refuse to 
admit any second-hand, tampered-with evidence; for, in the 
conceitful Elizabethan age, printers, publishers and friends 


* Mr. George Wise. 
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would naturally follow the canting practice of the heralds, and 
produce Shakespere as Shakespeare. Let all second-hand men 
follow them and their spelling, while the first-hand or manu- 
That the 
latter should be in the minority is only natural; it is because 
they are in the right.”’ 

American printers and publishers who do not wish to come 
under Mr. F.’s classification of ‘* second-hand men’? will, there- 
fore, omit the second a from Shakspeare—unless, indeed, there 


script men follow the unadulterated Shakespere. 


should be among them men bold enough to question the au- 
thenticity of the dogmatic Englishman’s first-hand evidence. 
He advances no proof that it is first-hand, and something more 
than his mere positive assertion may reasonably be demanded 
by calm, dispassionate people. That the minority is ever 
right and the majority always wrong is an unwarranted as- 
sumption that a majority of Americans and not a few English- 
men will vigorously dissent from. 

Mr. Furnivall probably is right; but he would have strength- 
ened his case had he stated it less acrimoniously, advanced 
more proofs, withheld some of his ill-natured assertions, and 
dealt in fewer offensive adjectives. In short, had he paused 
before writing his vigorous letter to the newspapers, he might 
have discovered that the best way to teach our fellow men is 
not by roundly abusing them. His wisdom may be very great, 


but he belittles it by boasting. The men who write ‘* Shak 


’ 


speare ’’ may not be such hopeless dunces as he would have the 


world believe. 





* 
FROM BOOKSELLING TO AUTHORSHIP. 


In 1852 Hubert H. Bancroft opened a bookstore in San Fran- 
cisco, which place at that time was about the unlikeliest one 
on the continent to select for such an enterprise, being a rough 
mining town, abounding in gambling dens and drinking sa- 
loons, containing a population that knew little of books and 
cared less. Mr. Bancroft had come to the land of gold from 
Ohio; failing as a miner, he turned his attention to what he un- 
derstood better—books. Notwithstanding his unfavorable sur- 
roundings, he clung to his calling; his unpromising enterprise 
grew with the growth of refinement. In the early dull days 
he commenced collecting books and pamphlets relating to the 
Pacific Coast; as his trade grew so did his taste for collecting 
that particular class of literature. He prospered year by year; 
In his opulence he 
extended the search for volumes bearing on the Pacific Slope. 
He attended most of the important book sales in the Atlantic 
States and Europe. He secured 3,000 volumes at the cele- 
brated sale of the Maximilian collection in Dresden, made 


became a successful publisher; grew rich. 


large purchases at the Ramirez sale in London, and obtained a 
large share of the Squier manuscripts disposed of in New 
York. 

The bookseller was not actuated by a mere mania for col- 
lecting; the volumes and manuscripts he sought were but aids 
in a great work he had mapped out for himself—an exhaustive 
history of the Pacific Slope. He has already published five 
volumes of ‘* The Native Races of the Pacific States.’’ These 
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together form a preface to his actual history, upon which he is 
now busily engaged, with the aid of twelve assistants. 

Recently he removed his precious library of reference into a 
fire-proof building, erected expressly for the purpose, on Va- 
lencia Street, in San Francisco. Here he has placed, in positions 
convenient for reference, 35,000 volumes. This vast array of 
books, all relating to the same subject, is divided into classes 
and shelved accordingly. In the first class are 12,000 volumes; 
in the second, 300 rare books, most of them early publications 
in Mexico and California; in the third class are 1,200 volumes 
of manuscripts relating to Mexico, Central America and Cali- 
fornia, including sixteenth-century Mexican records, and 200 
volumes of original narratives of native Californians, either 
penned by themselves, or taken down by Mr. Bancroft’s steno- 
graphers. 

The fourth class comprises 450 books of reference, arranged 
for the convenience of the historian, who has in his collection 
such rare bibliographical gems as Lord Kingsborough’s ** Mexi- 
can Antiquities,’’ and Judge Ben Hayes’ ‘‘Historical Collections 
of Southern California.’”” The entire library has cost its owner 
half a million of dollars, and he uses it solely for the further- 
ance of his historical labors, which are of great magnitude. 
He has his formidable task well under way, and expects soon 
to commence the publicationf o his history at the rate of three, 
and perhaps four volumes a year. 

Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft has shown how the gathering of 
rare books may be made to subserve a worthier purpose than 
satisfying an aimless mania for collecting what is scarce simply 
for the profitless, not to say selfish, pleasure of possession. He 
has demonstrated, too, that a man engaged in a bookstore for 
a business can at the same time train himself for the successful 
accomplishment of an important literary undertaking. It is 
not necessary to say that book collectors envy him, and the 
book-trade is very proud of him. 





RETIREMENT OF TWO PIONEER EDITORS. 

Within the past month there retired from the active ranks of 
Western journalism, two editors who were among the first to 
set up printing presses and start newspapers in the wilds of the 
far West—not wilds now by any means, nor considered so very 
far West by the people who reside in the cities and towns 
which have succeeded the wilderness. T. Dwight Thatcher, 
of the Lawrence (Kansas) Yourna/, and Edmund G. Ross, of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Standard, the pioneer editors of 
Kansas, have retired from the editorial desks. Neither of them 
is very old in years, but both have toiled long in the journal- 
istic harness. 

On April 5, 1856, Edmund G. Ross, then foreman of the Mil- 
waukee Sentine/ job office, was presented with a rifle by his fel- 
low-printers, as the sort of shooting-stick he most needed in his 
journey to Kansas. In December of the same year he became 
the manager of the Lawrence 77ibune. He made his mark 
early in the history of Kansas. From manager of a paper he 
became foreman of a composing-room; he doffed the soiled 
apron of the foreman to enter the U. S. Senate, the choice of 
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the party ever since dominant in Kansas. By his course in the 
Senate he estranged himself from his party, and has ever since 
acted with a powerless minority. Since his enforced retirement 
from public life, he has worked steadily as an editor. He lays 
down the pen a poor man, and retires with as varied an experi- 
ence as few men gain, even in the West. 

Mr. Thatcher arrived in Kansas in 1855, fresh from Union 
College, with the highest scholastic honors that institution 
could confer. With the advantage of the best culture the 
country could bestow, endowed with a remarkable talent for 
off-hand speaking, a member of the dominant party, he could 
not win the pettiest prize in the contest where: the untaught 
printer carried off the golden crown. Mr. Thatcher did build 
up as able a newspaper as ever was published in Kansas; but 
the able journal did not pay. Its scholarly editor, after years 
of unrewarded toil in the political field, is content to fill the 
position of State Printer of Kansas. In this position one of 
the highest graduates of President Nott’s famous college is con- 
tent to pass his declining years. 

Journalism has not been a generous paymaster to either of 
these pioneers, and as politicians their rewards have not been 
permanent. Mr. Ross would have been better off in worldly 
goods to-day had he pre-empted a homestead when he first 
went to Kansas, and clung to farming ever since. He would 
not have attained the dignity of a U. S. Senator, but he would 
have passed an old age in ease and affluence. Mr. Thatcher’s 
failure in journalism may be attributed to a mistake in locating 
his paper; he gave too intellectual a journal; he wrote for col- 
lege graduates, not for the hard-handed men of Kansas. His 
talents were misplaced on the stump as well as at the desk. 
Scores of men with not a tithe of his ability have distanced 
him in the race for political preferment. Though so widely 
apart in their early training, the retired pioneers of Kansas 
journalism came close together in active manhood—neither 
had the happy knack of maintaining himself on the ever-shift- 
ing current of popularity. Both had great talents, neither had 
much tact; and, as a philosopher long ago observed, ‘‘ Talent 
without tact is like a violin without a bow.”’ 

VT a 
NEWSPAPERS IN RUSSIA. 

To an American it is almost incomprehensible that in a 
country so vast in territorial extent as is Russia, with so great 
a diversity in its inhabitants, it should be possible for any gov- 
ernment, no matter how despotic, to entirely suppress a free 
press. Outside of St. Petersburg there are no newspapers in 
Russia worth the mentioning, and most of those published in 
the capital city are not worth the reading. In the largest of 
empires are published the smallest of daily newspapers. - Pick- 
ing up one of those metropolitan journals, one is surprised at 
finding so little about Russia. As a rule, the leading article is 
on some literary topic, in which a poem or a novel is discussed 
at a length that shows too plainly that the writer’s main duty 
was to fill out space. Foreign politics are discussed, copious 
extracts from English, French and American papers being 
given. In vain do you scan the columns of a Russian journal 





for anything concerning Russia; the dweller in St. Petersburg, 
who reads his papers sedulously, may learn considerable about 
all countries except his own. The domestic editors and local 
reporters, if any are employed on Russian newspapers, have an 
easy time of it. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals, the one best known be- 
yond the domains of the Czar, the Go/os, has time and again 
had the courage to refer to Russian affairs. For these offences 
it has been punished by being deprived of its street sales, or- 
dered to leave out all the advertisements, or been suppressed 
altogether. Its editor, M. Kraersky, an adroit man, has a 
happy knack of suggesting what he does not utter. Next in 
courage is the Nove Vremja (Modern Times); it is anti-Polish 
and anti-German, therefore deemed more friendly to the 
powers that be, consequently allowed to print an occasional 
scrap of Russian news. The Russian newspaper which is 
never suppressed is the Yournal de St. Petersburg. Wt con- 
stantly varies in size, the dimensions of the sheet depending 
on the available clippings from foreign newspapers; when these 
are exhausted the Yourna/ is not issued for two or three days, 
or even a week; then it reappears, with its budget of extracts, 
just as though nothing unusual had transpired and there was 
no such country as Russia on the face of the globe. As a 
journalistic curiosity this sheet deserves a place in every lite- 
rary museum. 

But, the American reader will argue, if the Russian censors 
can suppress all the newspapers in that country which discuss 
the affairs of Russia, they cannot exclude newspapers sent 
from abroad, most of which, as a rule, make very free with the 
policy of the Czar. Well, newspapers from other lands 
are not kept, but are carefully sorted from the mails, handed 
over to a censor, who, with a well-inked hand-roller, blots out 
every paragraph relating to Russia. For instance, this article 
in the CrRCULAR would, in Russia, appear as one smear of 
black ink. 

Away from the capital there is no journalism in Russia. A 
few years ago, the Nihilists surreptitiously printed and pub- 
lished a little paper all ablaze with invocations to freedom and 
appeals to revolt against the despotism of the Czar. That 
fugitive sheet, published now here, then there, was hunted by 
the police as the most dangerous enemy to the autocrat in all 
his dominions. A gallant fight was made by its editors and 
publishers. Driven from street to street in St. Petersburg, 
from town to town, from village to village, it was hunted out 
of existence at last. How the devoted men who got it out 
against the opposing pressure of all the power of the Czar suc- 
ceeded so long was the wonder, not that its feebe but feared 
voice was smothered at last. 


At present the press of Russia, what there is of it, is in 
chains. Russians complain that their papers never displayed 
such a dearth of intellect as now. Is it surprising? Forbidden 
to allude to this, harassed for mentioning that, fined and im- 
prisoned because a compositor has accidently omitted a capital 
letter from the Emperor’s name, what can the Russian jour- 
nalists possibly do, save what they are doing—nothing. Why 
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do not the fault-finders themselves assist in the patriotic work 
of establishing a free press? There are surely enough of them 
for the accomplishment of the task, formidable as it appears. 
* 

A NEWSPAPER’S EVENTFUL HISTORY. 

Readers of the daily newspapers who take interest in the 
European intelligence cannot fail to have noticed the copious ex- 
tracts made for many years—indeed, for the entire time during 
which they have read the journals of the day—from the columns 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung. Few American readers have ever 
seen a copy of that sheet, but all are familiar withthe name. It 
is an old paper, with an interesting history. Founded in 1798 





by the great German publisher, Cotta, it had among its earliest 
contributors Goethe and Schiller. At Tubingen the now cele- 
brated German newspaper made its first appearance, but only re- 
mained there one year, being removed to Stuttgartin 1799. At 
that place the editorial utterances gave offence to the official cen- 
sors of the press; the editors endeavored to write within the limits 
prescribed by the authorities—not with satisfactory results, how- 
ever. To employ an American phrase, the A//gemeine was 
constantly in hot water. From the depth of the seething trou- 
bles, it became but too plainly apparent that it was impossible 
to conciliate the censors and publish a newspaper with any 
snap in its columns. As the shortest way out of the complica- 
tion, Herr Cotta again removed the paper, this time to Ulm, 
which was then a Bavarian town. In 1803 the A//gemeine 
was set up in Bavaria, to remain there undisturbed until the 
place was ceded to Wiirtemberg; then ensued a third removal. 
Augsburg was selected as the most desirable place for a new 
office—a wise choice, for there the paper has remained undis- 
turbed for three-quarters of a century. 

During that long period it has exercised a potent influence on 
German public affairs, and, what is of more importance still, has 
reflected the foremost cultured thought of Germany. In every 
country politics vary with the circling years; but the expressed 
thoughts of the strongest, best trained minds remain immutable. 
Not only in its editorial columns, but in its correspondence, 
have toiled the pens of Germany’s most gifted sons. Heinrich 
Heine was its Paris correspondent for several years; he wrote 
what he thought and felt, and what he indited was printed; so 
with the editors and other writers. As a consequence, the utter- 
ances of A//gemeine commanded respect. What it said concern- 
ing German and Austrian politics was known to be sincere and 
untrammeled. When the wave of revolution swept over Ger- 
‘many, Kolb was the chief editor; he was fearless, possessed a 
well-balanced mind, and established. for the paper a widespread 
influence that has been well maintained. Kolb, above all 
things, believed in his newspaper; a man of rare intelligence, 
well versed in the history and politics of his country, he for a 
long time lived—and finally died—in the firm conviction that 
the history of Europe was manufactured in the office of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Kolb’s faith probably had much to do 
with the great work of his life, and aided in strengthening 


the brilliant old newspaper, which, though never enterprising 





nor newsy in the American sense, has ever been a powerful 


champion for the freedom of the press, and early in its long 
and honorable history acquired an influence over the public 
mind and the ruling powers—an influence always exercised on 
the side of freedom and right, therefore gratifying to all Ameri- 
can journalists. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE MAN. 


After all, the personality of a writer is not to be sought for 
nor found in his books. That the contrary has been asserted 
is quite true. From time to time statements have appeared in 
print to the effect that the individuality of authors was to be 
discerned in the literary work from their pens, and that too in 





spite of themselves. Mere assertions prove nothing, or we 
would state right here that most authors are very different 
creatures entirely from what readers imagine them to be. If 
we have any certain knowledge of Shakspeare’s individuality, 
it is that he was a shrewd man of business, who had the busi- 
ness tact to make his plays yield him a handsome competence 
by the time he reached middle life. Coming down at one long 
stride to our own time, we know, many of us to our poignant 
regret, that Charles Dickens the man was altogether a dif- 
ferent and less lovable person than Charles Dickens, the genial, 
unselfish, pathetic novelist. The Dickens of real life was not 
the latter sort of personage at all, unhappily for our rosy im- 
aginings; very far from it, indeed. Had he put more of his 
personality in his works he would have been far less popular, 
consequently much poorer. 

Coming still nearer to ourselves by taking up a contempo- 
rary writer, let us glance at Zola, the author of ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir’’ and ‘*Nana,’’ books for which nothing good can be 
said, save that they are realistic, describing repulsive things in 
a repulsive way. So familiar is Zola with the migueletes of 
Parisian life of the lower sort, that most readers are positive 
that he must be a loose fish—a homeless, reckless Bohemian, 
leading a dissipated life among the worst portion of the Parisian 
population. On the contrary entirely, Zola is a home-body; 
he spends the larger part of his life at home, seldom going 
abroad without his wife. He eschews society, is a dull talker, 
does not go out to dine, nor ask any one to dinner. He works in 
a dull, methodical way, as a carpenter might; has no feeling 
upon any subject except his own copy, which must not be al- 
tered by any one, under any pretext; if it is, he becomes 
moody and miserable. 

Besides making books, Zola writes editorials regularly for a 
Paris daily paper. Changes made in his articles almost drive 
him to desperation. One day his wife, who transacts mostof 
his business, waited upon the editor of the journal for which 
Zola writes, and begged him, with tears in her eyes, not to 
alter her husband’s copy. He carefully reads every article 
after it is in type, said the woman; and if he detects the least 
change in his diction he grows ill from nervousness, and can- 
not work for hours, sometimes days. 

As a rule, he is an indefatigable worker, devoting his morn- 
ings to fiction, the evenings to journalism. He is desirous of 
getting the best possible price for the products of his pen, and 
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of producing as much as possible. Sucha matter-of-fact, mer- 
cenary, prosaic personage is the supposed erratic Zola. Not- 
withstanding all the irregularities in his books, the man is as 
regular as a plain, unassuming, shy worker at any calling can 
well be. To find anything of the personality of Zola in his 
writings is an impossibility; the man and the author are as far 
asunder as the poles. 


THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 


The ‘* Tocsin Condensed ”’ is the latest patented issue of the 
NEW ENGLAND Tyre Founpry, Boston, Mass. Although 


named ‘ Tocsin,”’ there is nothing alarming in its appearance, | 


but quite the reverse, as it is a neat, light-faced letter, caps and 
small-caps, 


Pica, and a ten-dollar bill will buy the series and a beer. 


FARMER, LitTL_e & Co., New York, have issued a new face, 
called ** Show Card,”’ in one size, Double Paragon; and have 
added 2-line Pica size to their ‘* Map Shade”’ series. ‘* En- 
sign’’ is also a patented ornamented letter, in three sizes 
2-line Pica, 2-line Great Primer, and 4-line Pica. 





+e 
PRICE REDUCED. 


Printers and others will take notice that the price of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPDIA OF PRINTING, by J. Luther Ring- 
walt, has been reduced to six dollars. As only a small num- 
ber of copies of this most valuable technical and _ historical 
publication are yet on hand, and as the edition was not stereo- 
typed, an early application will be necessary to secure a volume 
at any price. Every young printer, with an ambition for ad- 
vancement and a pride in his craft, should make the ENcycLo- 
PADIA the basis of his library. 





-e 





TRADE BRIEFLETS. 


The printing establishment of McCalla & Stavely will be represented 
by nearly a hundred men in the Bi-Centennial Parade. 
banner will be one of the features. No presses will be in operation, as 
the boys don’t care to “‘ feed”’ that way onaholiday. Mr. J. T. Stavely, 
of the firm, has been energetic and untiring in this whole matter of the 
celebration, and has won deserved praise in all quarters. 


A handsome 


The steel Gauge Pins have almost entirely superseded the use of quads 
for feed guides on job presses, and the craft is greatly indebted to Mr. E. 
L. Megill forthe numerous patented improvements he has made in this 
connection. In addition to the plain Gauge Pins, there are the Extension 
Feed Guides, the Spring-Tongue Gauge Pins, and the Parallel Feed 
Guides, all useful and, in fact, indispensable in well-conducted job offices. 


The Thos. W. Price Co., our old neighbors at 505 Minor St., Phila- 


| delphia, want the craft, and especially the Bi-Centennial visitors, to look 


The sizes are Pica, Great Primer and Double | 


in upon them and inspect the great variety of Advertising Novelties 


| they have in stock, besides the tons of Ruled and Plain Papers, Blank 
| Books, etc. 





WE are in receipt of the Summer number of the London 
Graphic, and its numerous tinted illustrations and accompany- 
ing pictures in colors show a wonderful advance in the art of 
color printing in England. 
probably the finest as well as the largest ever printed, and | 
| still—’’ 

City Editor—Jim, this is all very fine, but it’s not the way 


speaks well for the progress of newspaper enterprise in 
England. 





ad 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 2, expects to ‘‘take the 
cake’’ in the Bi-Centennial parade of Tuesday, October 24. 
The Sixth New Jersey Band, about four hundred printers in 
line, a corps of apprentices, and two elegant banners—the gift 
of fair printeresses—are expected to accomplish the object. 
We understand that a general invitation has been extended to 
all local printers to unite with No, 2 in the demonstration. 


eS 


THE monument to the late Morton McMichael, of Philadel- 
phia, will be unveiled in Fairmount Park on Thursday, October | 
26. Hon. Wayne MacVeagh makes the presentation speech, | 
and Hon. Henry M. Phillips the speech of acceptance on be- 


This edition of the Graphic is | 


| some city workshop. 





half of the Park Commission. 


Ferguson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, already electrotypers, printers 
and publishers, have added stereotyping and book-vinding to their facili- 
ties, so that a ream of paper can be taken in at one end of the establish- 
ment and emerge from the other a finished book ! 
”* in command. 


So much for having 
a “* Commodore 

Horace F. McCann, a Germantown job printer, has united with Mr. 
Savage in the publication of a new paper in the Twenty-second Ward, 
entitled the Germantown /ndependent. The firm-name of the publishers 
is McCann & Savage. 

The Brussels printers have adopted a resolution not to employ ap 
prentices under twelve years of age. 


*s nari 
A CITY EDITOR’S CRUELTY. 
City Editor (reading) 


‘The night had draped its folds 
around the dark and steely waters; the lights of the distant 
city glimmered on the brink; naught was heard save the churn- 
ing of the paddles, as the ferryboat Fulton plowed her way 
across the threatening tide. There were but few passengers— 
weary men returning to their well-won rest; hollow-eyed girls, 
exhausted with their daily toil in the close and fetid rooms of 
One figure only was seen to move rest- 
lessly to and fro, his hat drawn firmly down over his wild and 
hopeless eyes. Suddenly he darted from the cabin, gave one 
last look on sea and sky. There was a plunge, and all was 


we do it on this paper. Just say: 

«Last evening, as the ‘ Fulton’ was making her nine-o’clock 
trip, a man, apparently about forty years of age, jumped from 
her deck into the river. He was fished out by deck-hand 
Smith and handed over to the police.’’ 





-* 
Mrs. HARRIETT PREscCoTT SPOFFORD has contributed to 
Harper's Christmas a story of the early days of New England, 
entitled ‘* A Widow.’’ 





oo 
AMONG the manuscripts left behind by the late M. Frederic 
Gaillardet is a work entitled ‘‘ The Aristocracy in America.”’ 


AnD Franklin’s Birthday will come on January 17. 
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WRITING. 


The first method of presenting thoughts to the eye was the 
pictorial system. This mode of writing is quite profusely 
given in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which the priests em- 
ployed in a symbolical and allegorical manner. The eye, for 
instance, became a symbol of Providence, the bird an emblem 
of swiftness, the scaling ladder a representative of a siege. 
Champollion claims that the hieroglyphics are divisible into 
three distinct classes—the symbolic, the phonetic and the 
figurative signs. It is unknown when picture writing was in- 
Some writers affirm that letters came into use when 
the abbreviations of pictorial signs became necessary as the 
system extended. 


vented. 


For example, two hands and a bow took 
the place of an archer; an eye and sceptre signified a monarch. 
In time, even these curtailed signs were found to be inadequate 
to the wants of the people in giving signs to thoughts. Figures 
were employed to represent language and its separate organic ele- 
ments. It is unknown when alphabetic or letter writing was first 
discovered. It is supposed that Moses was acquainted with the 
art of writing, which proves that its existence was known at a 
very early period. The Greeks and Romans asserted that the 
Pheenicians were the inventors of letters. Some attribute the 
invention of letters to Moses; others believe that Abraham 
knew the art of writing, and we are also told by some learned 
historians that Abel knew the use of letters. The Jewish 
Rabbis say, ‘* God created letters on the evening of the first 
Sabbath.”’ 

A very singular invention of a syllabic alphabet is related of 
a Cherokee Indian, who was ignorant of the English tongue 
and could not read a word in any language. This poor savage 
succeeded in producing, in 1824, an alphabet so complete that 
he was enabled to write a letter. The Cherokees were de- 
lighted; the youth of the band travelled a great distance to 
learn the new art of writing and reading, which, from the pe- 
culiarity of the alphabet and language, they could acquire in 
three days sufficiently to practice themselves and to teach 
others. ‘Types for printing in this character have been cast. 
The appearance of the language thus printed is singularly un 
couth and barbarous. 

The invention of marks for punctuation is ascribed to Aristo- 
Abbreviations of 
words were not made in ancient writing, except upon coins and 
inscriptions. 


phanes, the famous Greek grammarian. 


There are exta:i some remains of an ancient 
system of writing, in which ali the characters are formed by 
different combinations of one simple element. No satisfactory 
method of interpretation has ever been given of these writings. 
Of all books now in existence, the writings of Moses and the 
book of Job are considered the most ancient. 

The Mexicans used the pictorial method of writing. It is 
related that ‘they apprised their King, Montezuma, of the 
landing of the Spaniards by means of a linen cloth, on which 
this event was represented by pictures of visible objects.”’ 
The manner of reading the Mexican picture-writing is different 
from all others. It is in columns, beginning at the bottom to 


read. The Japanese and Chinese also write in columns, but 





they read from the top, going from right to left. The Germans 
first wrote in the Latin characters; their alphabet was not in 
general use until the thirteenth century. The ‘* monastic ’”’ 
alphabet was used in Germany as early as the eleventh century. 
About the time of the Roman conquest writing was first prac- 
ticed in Britain. The several forms of French writings derive 
their names from the different races of kings who have ruled 
that country. 

The Greeks have ever manifested great enthusiasm in pro- 
moting knowledge. The first library that is known was col- 
lected by Pisistratus, who lived at Athens. King Attalus had 
a library that contained 200,000 books on rolls. The cele- 
brated library of Alexandria was founded by Ptolemy Phila- 
It was 
The first private library is supposed 
to be the one founded by P. Emilius, 167 B.C. The first pub- 
lic library was founded by Asinius Pallio, in the hall of the 
Temple of Liberty on Mount Aventine. 


delphus; it is said to have numbered 700,000 volumes. 
destroyed in 642 A. D. 


Augustus founded 
the celebrated library in the Temple of Apollo on Mount Pala- 
tine. The Romans had several large private libraries. Tyran- : 


nio, a native of Pontus, who was taken prisoner by Lucullus and 
brought to Rome as a slave, arid, receiving his freedom, taught 
grammar and rhetoric, invested much of his earnings in buying 
books, and is said to have collected a library of 30,000 volumes. 
Constantius established a public library at Constantinople. Its 
contents increased from time to time to 120,000 volumes. It 
was destroyed by fire in A. D. 477. 
rbbaliesin penal Miata seniaie 
A CHANGE IN LITERARY FASHIONS. 
Time was when the nom de plume was almost a literary ne- 
cessity. Then the writing world was a masquerade ball, where 
people went about with visors down and swathed in dominoes past 
all finding out. Then it was that the young writer sought out 
with care an adias, which was pretty certain to be highly alliter- 
ative. Women were wont, especially if they wrote poetry of 
the **Ode to Delia’’ sort, to content themselves with signing 
one name only—one of the gentle Christian names which are 
sure to end in a caressing ‘‘ie.’”” Much ingenuity was ex- 
A brilliant 
woman, who is still writing, constructed from the last syllable 


pended in the composition of the mom de plume: 


of her own given name and the name of her native town the 
breezy signature over which she still wins fame. 

The young writer in those days was a sensitive plant. Peo- 
ple did not rush into print on the slightest provocation, as they 
do nowadays. To see oneself in cold type was a sensation. 
He wrote by stealth, 
blushed to find it fame. Of 
course, he always dreamed of atime when his book should set 
the public clamoring for the name of the author. He did not 
bargain for perpetual obscurity. Equally of course, in nine 
cases out of ten, perpetual obscurity was all he would have 


The flavor of printer’s ink was new. 
and—once in a great while 


had, if he had not come out of his retreat, and, in a shame- 
faced way, told his immediate circle of friends that he was the 
author of those stories and those poems. And then, very likely, 
he was asked, ‘‘ What stories? ’’ and ** What poems?’’ But 
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the anonymous element in literature has well nigh disappeared. 
One of its strong bulwarks gave way when, a while ago, the 
last of our triumvirate of magazines yielded to the pepular de- 
mand, and set forth the names of its contributors on the title- 
page. Whatever else Mr. George William Curtis may have 
‘«scratched,’’ he has never injured the office furniture of Har- 
per Brothers. The ‘*Easy Chair’’ is the same smiling, polished, 
fine.fibered piece of furniture that it has always been, and per- 
haps it never did a graceful thing more gracefully than in its 
explanation to the curious public as to why it broke over its 
ancient traditions and printed the names of its contributors. 
In the manner of making this gracious concession to a change 
in public taste, the ‘* Easy chair’’ set up one of those men of 
straw who are as necessary in a newspaper office as a lay 
figure in a studio, or a dummy in a dry-goods store; viz.: the 
writer of a “communication.’’ This correspondent is quoted 
as saying that the reasons given in a previous number of the 
magazine for not printing the names were very poor ones, but 
since they were given, wants to know why those decisions were 
not permanent. He knew pretty well, he said, who the 
writers were, but then ——. To which the ‘‘ Easy Chair’’ 
responded that it was a humane grace to the young author not 
to crush him by his own obscurity, and to save him from his 
own failures. It also says something about the ‘zest in 
anonymity.”’ 

It is just here that the taste of the public and the habit of 
writers have changed. The young author, with all due defer- 
ence to the rulings of a high authority, reasons that literature 
is not an amusement with him, but a means of earning money; 
his name is part of his stock in trade, and it is his interest to 
identify himself as closely with his work as possible. He 
wants money for doing his work, but still more he wants repu- 
tation, and, if no names are given, how is he ever to become 
known? The fact that his name appears on the title-page of one 
standard magazine may help him to acceptance in another. It is 
quite likely that his first essays may be crude, as the ‘ Easy 
Chair”? suggested; and that, by and by, he will be unutterably 
ashamed of them; but that is in the natural order of things, and 
he is probably one of the persons of whom Mr. Tennyson 
sings, who make stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things. Whatever may be the quality of his work—and if a 
good magazine prints it, it ought not to be so very bad—he 
had better acknowlekge it. There will be more care, more 
conscience, more individuality in it, since it is to be known of 
all men as his. 

Probably the first sensation of the young author, as the list 
of contributors stood revealed, was one of encouragement. 
With the exception of two or three well-known names, the 
writers were not of cosmopolitan reputation. There is hope 
for him, he thinks. And so there is. 

The time has gone by when a few brilliant names oversha- 
dowed all others in American literature. The characteristic of 
the time is an elevation of the general level of work, and a 
universal quickening of the producing capacity. 

The author of reputation-is no longer the man in the iron 





mask. Everybody knows who he is and what he is writing, 
and, so far as he himself knows, what he is going to write. 
Identity is no longer the pretty game of hide and seek that it 
used to be, and anonymity, apparently, is losing its zest. 
Even the authorship of anonymous novels, after a brief twi- 
light of ignorance, is illuminated by brilliant guessing, the 
truth being made manifest, and everybody knowing very well 
who wrote the last volume. It is the old game of shadow-buff, 
in which one guesses from the silhouettes on the wall in front 
of him who the people are who are passing in shadowy pro- 
cession behind him. Our principal American writers are easily 
detected when they project their personality into books. Even 
in that little attempt to mix those children up which was 
made in ** Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other,’’ the 
public were not much puzzled. The piecing was too apparent, 
and the work by no means so good as though only one mem- 
ber of the popular sextet had written it. A literary partner- 
ship is always a dubious experiment. Now and then there 
may be minds so complementary as to constitute the perfect 
whole; but there always arises the wonder as to who wrote 
this and who wrote that. And what about fame in such cases ? 
Are honors easy ? 

One has not far to look for the reason why the keen ‘zest in 
anonymity ’’ is lost. The tendency of the time is toward ego- 
tism—not offensive and vain-glorious egotism, but the self-re- 
specting, self-asserting ‘*ego’’ that is the outcome of strong in- 
dividuality. Literature is a profession, a trade, an art; and every 
worker in it, from journeyman to master, wants credit for what 
he does. So the young author and the old author and the authors 
of all ages make their mark at the end of an article as reli- 
giously as though it were a promissory note. The last strong- 
hold of anonymity will be the editorial columns of the news- 
paper. From long custom, or from some dignity inherent in 
its harmless mystification, the editorial ‘‘ we’’ carries with it 
an authority which we readily accept. What ‘the paper’’ 
says seems of more importance than what any one man says. 
It does not matter that we know perfectly well the one man 
who does say these things. ‘1’? is a slim weak letter, which 
fails to impress us with respect. Yet even in journalism the 
reform will doubtless come, for that must be considered a re- 
form which takes away the discouragement of impersonal, 
anonymous work, and, rendering unto Czesar the things that 
are Czesar’s, puts any man, from reporter to editor, on honor 
as to the truth of his written word.—Mew York Tribune. 





THE Boston Public Library, including all its branches, now 
owns 404,221 volumes, having gained 13,239 volumes during 
the past year. In closing their report of another prosperous 
year, the trustees express their continued anxiety for the safety 
of the library so long as it remains in a building not fire-proof 
and exposed by its dangerous surroundings to destruction. 
Plans for a new building upon a site partly furnished by the 
city are under discussion. A minority of the trustees advocate 
an examination and weeding out of the books in the interest of 
morality, but the majority deny that such a state of things exists’ 
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AUTHORSHIP WITHOUT EYES. 

W. H. Prescott’s eyesight became seriously impaired by an 
unhappy accident when he was at college, and for the greater 
part of his life he could only read for a few moments at a time, 
and could scarcely write at all. When, about 1825, he got 
fairly launched on his study of Spanish literature and history, 
his eyes became worse than ever, so that he had to depend al- 
most wholly upon a reader in the investigation of authori- 
ties. 

Those were ‘‘tedious hours,’’ he says, **in which, seated 
under some old trees in my country residence, we pursued our 
slow and melancholy way over pages which afforded no glim- 
mering of light to him (his reader did not understand the 
Spanish language) and from which the light came dimly strug- 
gling to me through a half-intelligible vocabulary.”’ Mr. 
Prescott would do his first composition in his head while taking 
the five-mile walk which he made a regular feature of every 
day. This rough mental draught he then committed with 
equal roughness to paper, by means of an ingenious writing- 
machine —the type-writer was not then invented—making, 
however, a manuscript so illegible that it required a trained 
secretary to decipher and copy it. This copy was afterwards 
read to him over and over for final revision. Authorship 
It took ten 


” 


under such circumstances was slow and painful. 
years to get the ‘** History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ ready 
for press, and ten years more of equally unremitting labor 
were devoted to the ‘* Conquest of Mexico’’ and the ‘ Con- 
Milton became totally blind when he was 
forty-four; not until after the composition of many of his 
poetical writings, but before the composition of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ and ‘ Paradise Regained,’’ both of which were medi- 
tated and dictated from behind sightless eyes. 


quest of Peru.”’ 


Singularly, 
his eyes remained perfectly clear and without spot, mark, or 
disfigurement of any kind. Much of the reading to him, and 
of his dictation, was done in the early morning hours before 
his rising. Munkacsy’s great painting of Milton dictating 
‘* Paradise Lost’’ to his daughters in his blindness, now in the 
Lenox Gallery at New York, preserves a historical expression 
of this experience, and the ‘* Sonnet on His Blindness”’ 
forever be remembered. 


will 
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BANK-NOTE PAPER. 

The fibered bank-note paper on which American legal ten 
der, national bank-note currency and government bonds are 
printed is made at Dalton, Mass., in an old mill, whose exist- 
ence dates back to colonial times. If you should stop at the old 
paper-mill, with proper credentials, you may perhaps be allowed 


to handle a sheet of the crisp paper, where, as the wet, grayish 
pulp is pressed between heavy iron cylinders, bits of blue and 
red silk are scattered over its face and silken ribs laid on its 


surface. You may go beyond, into the counting room, where 
each sheet, as it comes from the drying room, is carefully ex- 
amined and counted and then returned to the paper-cutter to 
be divided into smaller sheets. If you trace this paper still 


further, you will find that from the cutter’s hands it passes 





again into the counting room, and is separated into little pack- 
ages containing 1,000 sheets each, the amount recorded in a 
register, and then packed in bundles and stored in fire and 
burglar-proof vaults to await shipment to the United States 
treasury. From the pulp-room to the vault the precious paper 
is watched and guarded as carefully as though each sheet were 
an ounce of gold. Its manufacture is one of the greatest se- 
From 
the vaults of the paper mill at Dalton to the guarded store- 


crets connected with the government’s money making. 


rooms of the treasury at Washington is a journey of several 
hundred miles. In the capacious vaults of the treasury build- 
ing, among gold, silver, copper and nickel coins, bullion, paper 
currency and official records, you will find thousands of pack- 
ages of the bank-note paper made at Dalton. It comes in 
little iron safes, such as are used by the Adams’ Express Com- 
pany, and each package and every sheet is carefully counted 
before the manufacturer and express company are relieved of 
further responsibility. The paper that arrives to-day may lie 
in the treasury storeroom for years, or it may be sent to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to-morrow, to return, in the 


course of a month’s time, a legal-tender or bank note. 





THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT. 


It might be supposed that these announcements of births, 
marriages and deaths, so interesting and valuable as we have 
found them to be, would early have found a place in our news- 
papers. Such, however, was not the case until they had 
reached a pretty mature age, although the earlier representa- 
tive of our newspapers—the ‘Acta Diurna’’ of the Romans 

contained such lists. The first paper in Britain published 
at stated intervals for the dissemination of intelligence was the 
Weekly Newes, the first number of which was published in 
London on the 23d of May, 1622. It was destitute of adver- 
tisements, and, indeed, contained very little news. The first 
advertisement app-ared on the 2d of April, 1647, in number 
thirteen of a weekly paper called Perfect Occurrences of Every 
Daie Fournal in Parliament and other Moderate Intelligence 

—a name that would make our newsboys frantic—and relates 
to ** A Book applauded by the Clergy of England, called the 
Diue Right of Church Government.’’ For several years, 
booksellers were the only advertisers, but as the newspapers 
began to circulate more among the less educated classes, other 
kinds of advertisements appeared, and the columns gradually 
assumed a business-like aspect. The Mercurius Politicus of 
September 30, 1658, contained the first trade advertisement, 
which relates the charms of the new ‘‘drink called by the 
Chineans Tcha, by other nations tay, a/ias tee.” 





* 

Le Livre asserts that the mean number of novels and tales 
published annually in Paris, including those which appear in 
the daily and other papers, is three hundred. Fifty-seven 
writers are required to produce this mass of printed matter. 
Between 1832 and 1848, Paris produced only twenty-five 
novels a year, the work of fifteen authors, including Honoré 


| de Balzac and Paul de Kock. 
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THE EDITOR OF THE OTHER PAPER. 

** Are you the editor? ’’ said the man, who wore a concilia- 
tory smile and dyed beard, as he took a seat in our office. 

We acknowledged that at present we served and instructed 
the people in that capacity, and to prove our assertion we 
showed him the blisters made on our hands by our exertion in 
operating the Archimedean lever that moves the world. 

‘** Well, I want you to surprise me with a flattering~ personal 
notice in your paper. I am going to run for constable in the 
Eighth Ward, and want something neat in the way of a send-off.”’ 

**Our columns are always open to advance the best interests 
of the public; but we shall expect you to first surprise us with 
a pecuniary compensation, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely as a pledge of good faith.’’ 

“*T’ll pay. A man can’t expect to be surprised without pay- 
ing for it in advance. What have you got ?”’ 

‘*We can accommodate you with almost any kind of per- 
sonal notice, from a cheap electro-plated biography to an 
eighteen-karat obituary, and at a scale of prices varying ac- 
cording to the strain on our columns and veracity. Now, how 
would you like this? It is a neat little pre-Raphaelite gem, and 
will cost you only $1.50: 

‘*¢Our enterprising townsman, Col. B——, than whom there 
is no more popular and genial gentleman in the length and 
breadth of the Empire State, has consented, at the solicitation 
of many friends, to sacrifice his very profitable busi ness to the 
public good, and has authorized us to announce him as a can- 
didate for the honorable office of constable of this precinct.” 

‘**If that is not strong enough, here is a Michael Angelo, 
full length, in which your qualities of head and heart will be 
touchingly alluded to, and you will be commended for your 
generous impulses—only $2.50 each insertion. Then we have 
a brilliant thing, after Mozart, which is really intended for 
gubernatorial candidates—speaks of your simplicity of charac- 
ter, jean clothes and pay-as-you-go proclivities—but it can be 
easily made to suit a prospective constable. It will cost you 
$3. There are several others from $2 to $10 each. For re- 
ferring to you as an ‘ old landmark,’ $1 extra is charged.”’ 

**I reckon you can saw me off three dollars’ worth; but you 
must throw in something about my war record.’’ 

** We always do that.”’ 

** And just wind up by surprising Captain Bill Smike. He 
is running against me. I wouldn’t say anything he might take 
offence at. Only say he is not fit for the office, because he has 
a breath like a buzzard and the record of a convict. You 
might add that my brother hasn’t got a wife that has fits. 
That will hit him where he is sore, for his brother’s wife is sub- 
ject to fits. I don’t care to lug any personalities into this 
campaign unless I am obliged to.’’ 

** We can’t do it, Colonel. Your rival is our personal friend. 
He is a subscriber.”’ 

‘* Pshaw ! I thought you were running an independent paper 
in the interest of the people, but I see you are the subsidized 
organ of a political clique.’’ And off he went to see the other 
paper. 





THE PRESS. 

Every intelligent citizen acknowledges the power of the 
press. Every public enterprise appeals to the press for support; 
and it seldom fails to secure it, if it deserves it. The modern 
newspaper is itself a public institution, and therefore sympa- 
thizes with all others. . It is not subject to the narrow and rigid 
rules which apply to merely private callings, but to the broad 
and enlightened principles springing out of its relation to the 
public and its duty to the people in the collection and publica- 
tion of information relating to their interests. 

The business of journalism is no longer a mere incident to 
the printer’s trade. It has become a great and learned profes- 
sion, with honored fraternal organizations, similar to medical 
societies and bar associations. 

The newspaper is the great educator of the masses of the 
people. It visits them from week to week, induces them to 
read, and compels them to think. The intelligence of a 
family can be judged by the number and character of news- 
papers taken and paid for by it. The man who reads a news- 
paper is a citizen of the world. He feels an interest in the 
people of all lands, for their doings are brought home to his 
door. He rejoices with them in their fortunes and sympathizes 
with them in their misfortune. A good newspaper is next to 
the Bible in ennobling mankind. 

The newspaper is also the great agent of progress and reform. 
Abuses do not reform themselves. The newspaper brings 
them to the notice of public opinion as often as it proclaims its 
imperious decrees. 

This glorious nation is blessed with a free press, and as long 
as it remains free from official censorship the liberties of the 
people are safe. Usurpation and tyranny cannot prevail 
against a free press. 





Ee 

THE quarto edition of the ‘* Life and Works of Thomas 
Bewick,’’ published at the Art Yournal office, London, is 
limited to 250 copies, and contains 100 cuts representing the 
work which Thomas and John Bewick executed. The volume 
has been prepared by Mr. David Croal Thompson and takes a 
biographical form. Its purpose is to show the engraver more 
than the politician, the pictorial designer in place of the reli- 
gious advocate, the energetic artist and graphic moralist rather 
than the letter-press teacher. The volume attempts to supply 
both an artistic biography of Thomas Bewick and a history of 
the art of engraving on wood in England. 





ANOTHER famous English library is soon to be brought 
to the hammer in London, being the collection at Towne- 
ley Hall, in Lancashire, which was made chiefly in the 


seventeenth century. It contains many manuscripts. Certain 
transcripts which Christopher Towneley made two hundred 
years ago are said to have proved mints of information to later 
antiquaries and historians. 





Mr. GEorGE AuGustus SALA is preparing a volume on 
‘* Living London,”’ with illustrations made by himself. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE Seaside Library books are now set up by type-compo- 
sing machines. 


A Lonpon publishing house is bringing out an illustrated 
book with the extraordinary title of ‘* Bedlam Ballads and 
Strait-Waistcoat Stories.”” 

Our of nine chief of the London newspaper reporters, five 
use Taylor’s system of short hand, while Pitman, Gurney, 
Mayor and Byrom can claim only one each. 
body of stenographers prefer Pitman. 


The general 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINs’s new serial story will illustrate the 
effect of the habitual practice of cruelty to animals, as in 
cases of vivisection, on human character. The story will be 
at once translated into the French, German, Italian, Dutch and 
Swedish languages. 


THE greatest devourers of novels in England are factory 
workers, who fly to them from the dull, ugly routine of their 
daily toil, and persons of leisure, of moderate means, who can- 
not afford society, travel, theatres, etc.; such persons abound 
in English watering places. 

AMONG the books translated into the Japanese language dur- 
ing the year 1881 were Mills’s ‘* Three Essays on Religion,’’ 
Buckle’s ‘* History of Civilization,’’ Lord Chesterfield’s ‘* Let- 
ters,’? Smiles’s ‘* Character,’’ Leone Levi’s ‘ International 
Commercial Law,’’ and Palgrave’s ‘“Chairman’s Hand-book.”’ 

A Boston reporter has invented a paper cuff as long as his 
arm. He finds it more convenient than a note-book. His 
method of using it is simple; he pulls it down as occasion re- 
quires, and cuts off that portion on which he has made his 
memoranda. He says it has at least one great merit-—there is 
no danger of mislaying it. 

LONGFELLOW heads the list of American poets whose works 
have been translated into the Russian language. Cooper’s 
Indian tales are better liked than any other foreign novels, and 
there are few educated Russians who have not read Mrs. 
Stowe’s ** Uncle Tom.’”’ Bret Harte and Mark Twain are 
also popular among the subjects of the Czar. 


SCENE in a Colorado newspaper office—Managing editor to 
the telegraph editor—‘‘Anything newsy in the State specials 
to-night?’’ Telegraph editor to managing editor — ** No, 
nothing important—stabbing at Leadville, railroad accident at 
Bonanza, fire at Durango, poisoning case at Pueblo, shooting 
affair at Boulder, but no lynching or murders—nothing im- 
portant.’’— Denver Tribune. 


CIRCULATING libraries of an entirely new description are 
about to be started in St. Petersburg. A society has been 
founded for the purpose of supplying the horse cars of that 
city with daily newspapers and illustrated weeklies. Pas- 
sengers who avail themselves of these literary stores are to 
drop into a box a copeck for each paper they read. No watch 
is to be kept over the box, the payment being left to the honor 
of the readers. The society trusts that it will be only occa- 
sionally defrauded. 
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THE Italian Government has refused to allow Prince Barbe- 
rini to sell his celebrated library to any one outside of Italy. 
The Prince offered his collection to the Government for $535,- 
000, but there being no public money which could be used for 
the purchase, the Prince began negotiations with certain foreign 
libraries. As soon as the Government heard of the matter it 
put a veto upon the transaction. 


Cortes of the original works of Dickens have been steadily 
going up in price in England, and the death of Mr. Hablot K, 
Browne, the delineator of Micawber, Stiggins, Squeers, Peck- 
sniff, Weller and Mr. Pickwick, will add to their value in the 
eyes of collectors. ‘* Nicholas Nickleby ’’ was recently quoted 
at £3 10s.; ‘*Master Humphrey’s Clock,’’ in the original 
parts, at the same price; ‘*Dombey and Son”’ at £2 10s. 
The early Christmas stories, as first printed, with Leech, Ten- 
niel, Maclise, Doyle, Stanfield and Stone as illustrators in 
chief, are also gradually becoming scarce, £3 10s. being the 
quotation for five of the number, while £7 10s. is wanted for 
a similar set containing the autograph and book plate of 
** Boz.” 


THIRTY-THREE years ago the Prussian King, William IV., 
conceived the idea of printing a magnificent royal edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great. This was not intended for 
public circulation, but was to be kept as a gift for princes, am- 
bassadors and others whom the King delighted to honor. 
Adolf Menzel received the commission for its illustration, and 
it was brought out in sumptuous form in thirty folio volumes, 
Little has been known of this work in all these years. Lately, 
however, the Emperor has given permission to Herr R. Wag- 
ner, the well-known art publisher of Berlin, to issue a limited 
edition of the work in reduced form, but with all the original 
illustrations printed from the blocks preserved in the royal col. 
lection. 


HENRY WATTERSON, editor of the Courier-Fournal, writes: 
Some people estimate the ability of a periodical and the talent 
of its editor by the quantity of its original matter. It is com- 
paratively an easy task fora frothy writer to string out a column 
of words upon any and all subjects. His ideas may flow in 
one weak, washy, everlasting flood, and the command of his 
language may enable him to string them together like a bunch 
of onions, and yet his paper may be but a meagre and poor 
Indeed, the mere writing part of editing a paper is 
but a small portion of the work. The time employed in se- 
lecting is far more important, and the fact of a good editor is 
better shown by his selections than anything else, and that we 
know is half the battle. 


concern. 


But we have said an editor ought to 
be estimated—his labor understood and appreciated—by the 
general conduct of his paper-—its tone, its uniform, consistent 
course, aims, manliness, its digmity and its propriety. To pre- 
serve these as they should be preserved is enough to occupy 
fully the time and attention of any man. If to this be added 
the general supervision of the details of publication, which 
most editors have to encounter, the wonder is how they find 
time to write at all. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Four Texan newspapers are edited by women. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Daily Tribune has been enlarged. 

The Central News, of Perkasie, Pa., has moved into a new building. 
The Neenah (Wis.) 7imes has commenced publishing a daily edition, 
T. L. Mitchell has sold the News, of Elk River, Minn.,to A. N. Dare. 
The Yourna/, of Creston, Ohio, has been bought by Mellinger & Miller. 


John Gibbs has been appointed business manager of the Day, of Balti- 
more. 





There are thirty-two episcopal newspapers published in the United 
States. 

The Nationa/, of Atlanta, Ga., has commenced the issue of a daily 
edition. 

Don Piatt has severed his connection with the Washington (D. C.) 
Capital. 

The Detroit (Mich.) News says that its press prints 30,000 copies in 
an hour. 

M. L. Spooner has retired from the editorship of the Wooster (O.) 
Republican. 

The Free Trader, of Ottawa, Ill., has changed from a weekly to a 
semi-weekly. 

M. R. Bodley has succeeded Dr. Lynch as city editor of the New 
Vork World. 

A. E. Lee has resigned the position of editor-in-chief of the Ohio 
State Fournal. 

John M. Shea has relinquished the editorial control of the Kewanee 
(IN.) Enterprise. 

A. H. Whitmore has purchased the Hammonton (N. J.) Hornet from 
Dion E. Woolley. 

The Chester County (Pa ) Democrat has been changed from a folio to 
an eight-paged quarto. 

Wm. J. McCord and J. Q. Thompson have bought the Washington 
(D. C.) Sunday Chronicle. 

George R. Stephens, of the Ringgold (Ill.) Record, has purchased the 
Mentor, of Kellerton, Lowa. 

Branch offices of the New York Dramatic Times have been esta- 
blished in London and Paris. 

James Hamlin has purchased the Blue Earth City (Minn.) Post, and 
has taken entire control of the same. 

Asa T. Soule has sold the Rochester (N. Y.) Sunday Morning Tri- 
dune to Geo. F. Flannery and David L. Hill. 

1. R. Sherwood has purchased George S. Canfield’s interest in the 
Toledo (O.) Sunday Yourna/, and will conduct it. 

Rev. John McCullough, editor of the Philadelphia Methodist, has 
had conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

W.S. Furay has bought the Chitago Sunday Herald. He purchased 
it of the gentlemen to whom he sold it less than one year ago. 

Walter M. O’ Dwyer has left the New York 77ribune staff to become 
associate editor of the 7wo Kepudlics, of the City of Mexico. 

The Sunday Eye, of Bloomington, Ill., has been removed to Chicago. 
Its publisher will continue to issue a special Bloomington edition. 

John F. McCauley, one of the founders of the Suaday Graphic, has 
sold out his interest in that journal to his partner, John E. Boyle. 





La Revue Artistique is a weekly publication just started in Paris. It 
gives information of use to artists, amateurs and buyers of pictures. 

James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York Hera/d, is forty- 
five yc ars of age. His annual income from the Hera/d alone is $500,000. 

‘Lhe Steelton Reporter is a new daily afternoon paper, started at Steel- 
ton, Pa., by W. H. H. Sieg. It is newsy, bright and crisp in its edi- 
torials, and independent in politics. 





The Manufacturer and Inventor, of New York, is no longer pub- 
lished. 

J. B. and J. T. Gogan have disposed of the Monticello (Wis.) Sun to 
L. W. Chapman. 

A. J. Green has commenced the publication of a daily afternoon news- 
paper at Altoona, Pa. He calls his venture the 7ismes; it is Democratic 
in politics. 

Rufus Porter, founder of the Scientific American, passed last Sum- 
mer, his ninetieth one on earth, in perfecting a steam wagon invented 
by himself. 

A. Cloethingh has purchased the interest of his partner, A. B. Wood, 
in De Nieuswos Bode, the Hollandish weekly newspaper published at 
Muskegon, Mich, 

The Californian magazine has had its name changed to the Overland. 
It was a descendant of the periodical of that name, and is really going 
back to the old title. 

Hugo Preyer has bought, of George Uhl, a one-half interest in the 
Sonntags Post, of Denver, Col., a German weekly. The name is to be 
changed to the Courier. 

George Dawson, the venerable editor of the Albany (N. Y.) Avening 
Journa/, has retired, after fifty-one years of service on that paper. He 
is succeeded by Harold Frederick, formerly editor of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer. 

The Whip and Spur is a new sixteen-page quarterly, started in New 
York City by the ‘‘ Hub Publishing Company of New York.”’ It is de- 
voted to the interests of livery-stable keepers and all who own or use 
horses and carriages. 

The Virginia People, published at Newbern, Va., by Messrs. Wysor 
& Gardner, has been enlarged to a quarto, and the publishers are afforded 
gratification in knowing that its circulation has correspondingly in- 
creased, having quadrupled since April, 1881. 

Five years ago the veteran Syracuse journalist who died last month 
had put in his burial lot a plain tombstone for his own grave, bearing the 
inscription: ‘‘ Lewis H. Redfield, printer. A worn and battered form 
gone to be recast more beautiful and perfect.”’ 

Walter E. Hall, the editor and proprietor of the West Chester (Pa.) 
Republican, has, at Oxford, Pa., commenced the publication of the 
Herald, a weekly paper of four pages, seven columns to the page. R. 
P. Fithian is the managing editor of the new journal. 

J. Warren Lewis and John Dershuck have dissolved partnership as 
publishers of the /ndefendent Democrat and Plain Speaker, at Ha- 
zleton, Pa. Both papers are continued by Mr. Dershuck. Mr. Lewis 
is now engaged on the Sunday Morning News, Shenandoah, Pa. 

The Albany 7e/ephone is a new four-paged weekly, six columns tothe 
page, the publicatian of which has been commenced at Albany, Ind., by 
the “Observer Publishing Company,” of Red Key, Ind. James W. 
Rowland is the editor. The 7e/ephone is independent in politics. 

According to Edwin Allen & Bros’. American Newspaper Catalogue, 
just issued, there are 12,158 newspapers published in the United States 
and the Canadas. Total in the United States, 11,522; Canada, 636. 
Published as follows: Dailies, 1,152; tri-weeklies, 80; semi-weeklies, 
150; weeklies, 9,078; bi-weeklies, 23; semi-monthlies, 202; monthlies, 
1,290; bi-monthlies, 12. 

The publication of a new printers’ monthly has been commenced in 
Florence, Italy. It is called // Typfographo Florentino. 

Canada First, a weekly paper published in Montreal in advocacy of 

Jependence for the D: , has ded for want of support. 

To the long list of magazines published in England two more have 
been added—Macmillan’s English Critic, with John Morley as editor, 
and Longman'’s Magazine. The latter is sold for sixpence a number 

Thomas Chenery, the editor-in-chief of the London 7imes, was born 
in the West Indies. He is a learned man of retired habits, thus present- 
ing a marked contrast to his predecessor, Mr. Delane, who was learned 








only in knowledge of the world and went very much into society. 
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NEWSPAPERS AS A MEANS OF CULTURE. 


In an article published not long since in one of our maga- 
zines, Mr. J. P. Quincy says a true word and a good word for 
newspapers as a means of culture, as follows: 

Doubt any one’s good sense who speaks scornfully of news- 
papers. There is much in them that is trifling, and, perhaps, 
demoralizing; but, in the best of them, how much that’is wise 
and noble! I have a few choice volumes on my shelves, 
among them an Olivet Cicero and a folio Shakspeare; but I 
would save my newspaper scrap-books before either of them. 
I have no volumes that contain so much sound thought, good 
English, good sense and important knowledge. If you ask for 
wit, I will agree to match every jest and sarcasm in the 
**School for Scandal’’ with something from my scrap-beok 
quite as good in the way of epigram, and flashed upon some 
mischief which it was important should be seen. 
full reports of lectures on history. Here is poetry by Lowell, 
science by Agassiz and Tyndall. Here are Mills’ speeches in 
Parliament, his free-trade letters to New York admirers, and 
Mr. Greeley’s reply to them. 

You will find copious extracts, giving the heart of the best 
modern books, and intelligent summaries of the systems they 
advocate. 


Here are 


Here are occasional sermons into which leading 
American divines have put their most earnest thought. Here 
are vigorous expressions of the best political intelligence, 
clipped from the leaders of the best newspapers. And, quite 
as important, here a little crisp criticism of blundering political 
work, from indignant citizens whose daily duty has brought 
them face to face with absurdities of legislation. Take the 
best newspapers by all means—as many of them as you can 
afford—and then take nine-tenths of their reading matter for 
granted. 


Some of it is good for nobody; much of it is good 
for somebody; but only a small part of it is wanted by you. 
But how precious are these fragments, if wisely chosen! If 
you are interested in the investigation of any political subject 

and every American citizen should have some study of this 
sort 


you will find in almost every newspaper an illustration 
of some aspect of it. Remember that it is better to subscribe 
to a few first-class newspapers, that you may read at home, 
with the scissors in your hand, than to glance over a score of 
them in a public reading-room. 
iis a = 
Every German town of any size has three or four little jour- 
nals of flying leaves, which are excellent papers in every re- 
spect, except that they look like badly-printed hand-bills, and 
have very little news and no editorials worth speaking of. 
An exception to these in Bavaria is the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
Augsburg, which is old and immensely respectable, and is, 
perhaps, for extent of correspondence and splendidly written 


editorials on a great variety of topics, excelled by no journal | 


in. Europe except the London 7imes. 
daily, and it has all the telegraphic news. It is absurdly old- 
grannyish, and is malevolent in its pretended conservatism and 
impartiality. Yet it circulates over forty thousand copies, and 
goes all over Germany. 





It gets out two editions | 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 
There is a large amount of entertaining and instructive reading in the 
October number of this popular monthly. Charles Burr Todd con- 
tributes a paper on Norfolk, Va., which is profusely illustrated. ‘* Bark 
Canoeing in Canada” is admirably described by a powerful descriptive 
writer, who modestly signs himself Kanuck; in this article, too, the pen 
of the author receives valuable assistance from the pencil of the artist 
Outdoor life for recreation’s sake is well depicted by M. H. Catherwood 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Camping on the Lower Wabash.”” “‘ My Escape 
from the Floods,” by Annie Porter, is a narrative of a lady’s flight from 
the fast-rising rivers of the far South. Henry A. Beers writes gracefully 
and suggestively of ‘‘My College Chums.”’ Short stories are con- 
tributed by Sophie Swett and F. C. Baylor. Mary B. Dodge and W. 
P. Foster are represented by meritorious poems. ‘‘ Our Monthly Gos- 
sip ’’ chats about New York Politics, the Summer Boarder, and General 
Jackson’s Old Servants. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. 


Brown. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A, E. 

The Autumn and early Winter fashions are admirably depicted in the 
October issue of this old favorite family magazine. Besides the numer- 
ous plates, colored and plain, of the latest styles in the dresses and 
wraps, head-gear and hosiery of ladies and children, there are other il- 
lustrations, a piece of new music, and a diagram pattern. In the literary 
department there is a novel, bearing the quaint title of “‘ Romance on 
Wheels,” by Estelle Thomson; several meritorious poems; valuable, 
because carefully tested, household recipes; book reviews, editorial 
chats, and short stories. 


Silwie’s Betrothed. A Russian Story. 
phia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


By Henry Greville. Philadel- 
Greville’s stories are well known to a wide circle of American readers, 
and this latest from the brilliant pen of that well-known writer richly 
deserves as warm a welcome as was extended to its numerous predeces- 
sors. ‘I'wo heroines figure in the masterly narrative, which has a loftier 
aim than most of the previous books by the author, who here depends 
as much on the development of character as upon scenes and incidents. 
There is an entertaining and by no means profitless study in tracing 
the capricious girl, Silvie, as she emerges from an artless girlhood into a 
fascinating society lady, who won and held a position in the world by 
subordinating her whims to the caprices of others. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Australian Typographical Fournal. 


La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 


- © eo ——____—__ 


PAY THE PRINTER. 


When the cold storms howl around the door 
And you, by the light of taper, 

Sit closely by the evening fire, 
Enjoying the last paper, . 

Just think of him whose work thus helps 
‘To wear away the Winter, 

And put this query to yourself— 
Have I paid the printer ? 


From East and West, from North and South, 
From lands beyond the water, 
He weekly brings you lots of news 
From every nook and quarter ; 
No slave on earth toils more than he, 
Through Summer’s heat and Winter ; 
How can you for a moment, then, 
Neglect to pay the printer? 
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Your other bills you promptly pay, 
Wherever you do go, sir; 
The butcher for his meat is paid, 
For sundries is the grocer ; 
The tailor and the shoemaker, 
The hatter and the vinter, 
All get their pay—then why neglect 
To settle with the printer? 
-e- . 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Crrcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. |3 Months.'\6 Months. 1 Year- 

One Page $70 00 $125 

Half Page 4° 00 

Quarter Page 20 00 

oT a ee ) 2 50 

Two Lines 50 12 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 


One Inch 


oo $200 
oo 


oO 
oo 
oo 


125 
65 

50 9 
2 2s 4 


oo 
oo 


50 


4 12 
7 00 20 00 
10 Qo 35 oo 
25 oo 7° 00 


oo 


oo 


2 
d 3 
pe ES Sey ty 4 
9 00 


One Column, or one-third of a Page 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 





WANTS. 


ANTED—A PARTNER IN A GOOD PAYING PRINTING 
office at Charlotte, N. C., doing the best business in the city. 
Office invoiced at $1,500. Address SOUTH, 
Lock Box 227, Charlotte, N. C. 


ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PROOF- 
Reader. Must have had experience with medical work. Good 
wages and a permanent situation. Address 
PROOF, care of Printers’ Circucar. 





FOR SALE. 
ART COUNTY (KY.) DEMOCRAT 


low price. 


IS FOR SALE ATA 
Address H. A. SOMMERS, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
OR SALE—ONE-HALF INTEREST IN AN OLD-ESTA- 
blished weekly paper, located in one of the best fruit and agricul- 
tural regions in the country. Address 
I 


1. HARRIS, 9 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER PLANT, WITH $1,200 SUB- 
blished over three years. 


scription; good run of advertising and jobbing; esta- 
W.F. CARRUTHERS, 
24 Tremont Row, Beston, Mass. 


OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 

Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 

nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address JOUKNALIsT. 

OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS PAYING SEASIDE NEWSPA- 

per and Job Printing Office will be sold at a bargain on accommo- 


sting terms, on account of the poor health of owner. 


c t Only those mean- 
ing business need apply. 


For further information address 


SEASIDE, this office. 


TO PRINTERS. 


$2,500 WILL BUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


invoicing $3,000, which has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years ; situated in one of the liveliest towns in America. A splendid 
opening for the right party. None but a cash man need apply. 
Address BEN. FRANKLIN PRINTING OFFICE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
a OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 


sae by R. S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENT READY-CUT 


ELECTION STICKER BLANKS, 


Cut to Brevier, Pica, Great Primer and Double Great Primer. 


cee 


JAMES ARNOLD, 
531 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





“ VERMONT LETTERS,” 


oxGipr 
INTERESTING GENERAL READING MATTER, 
Furnished to newspapers or magazines in any part of the country at 
LOW RATES. Frequently part payment will be taken in Adver- 
tising. Give requisite directions, and address 
W. S. S. BUCK, West Randolph, Vt. 
Stereotyping, all kinds, done cheap. 











TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 ano 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 

taining Rules on the Use ot Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 

Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof reading, Specimen 

By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 

revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 


Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 


of Proof-sheet, etc. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

By Mail, $2.20. 


Price, 
$2.00 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER: A Book of Instruction for Jour- 
neymen and Apprenticed Printers. By Samuel Whybrew. Second 
Edition. Price, 75 cents. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
D papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 



































nl 4 Type and ear Seal 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folic, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


O01, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS CIRCULAR. 


SULLIVAN & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


PRICE LIST. °~ ) 


| Half Medium Rollers, go cts Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts 


Quarter ‘‘ 60 Large Rollers, 30 cts. per tb. 


ot-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. “ito ) 


\ 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


BENDERNAGEL «& CO., 


-*Best Quality Roller Composition, 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound. No. 2 Composition 30 Cts. per Pound. 


Will not shrink, dry out, or crack 


M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE | NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


,>CHROMO CARDS», 


— >oo-*— 
From 50 Crs. PER  eintiana mks og 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 
“tT. M. SIMPSON, ?---— 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. 


21 S. SEVENTH ST., 

CLINE, MILLER & CO., 

WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, I pee and Stationers. 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


AB SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 


No. 















































Ain tens: CIRCULAR. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


—-o 
TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 
° 


ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@@ 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS 


Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, 


THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS & STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOX, 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc , a 
specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. 


Manufactured by 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 Spruce ‘&t., N.Y. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL HAND BOOK, 


BOOK OF DESIGNS, 
Desicnev ny Cuas. Macurts. 


No printer can afford to be without these valu- 
able works. By mail to any address for 50 cts 
each. Send for free circular to 

HERMAN ENDRIS, 
Cor. Rivard & Maple Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


HEMPEL’S 
PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS! 


No. 1, per doz., 
No. 2, 
Steel Key No.1, 
get ee Pee TS 50 cts. 


For Sale by BR. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR ST., PHILA. 








THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 00,|  &.S. MENAMIN, 
OOD TYP! TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, | 


WwoonpD TYPE, 
METAL TYPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES | 517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. | 


Mee Wovks Ofice, et Sealants at Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
-PAMPHLE T BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bin ae cae fer for Printers a etree 





, Sas DITMAN & 3,3 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
PRINTERS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK 


MAKERS, 
LITHOG RAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILES PAPER. 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all kinds of | 
printing presses and machinery. Having 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
‘They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND. PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 


Counts 
100,000 


In Philadelphia by R, §. MENAmin, and others. 


Ho. FF. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 






































172 PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLS. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Coaheaah (~— OF 


OA G, ELLIOT, © 


, i 727 CHESTNUT ST, -& 3.x? 726 JAYNE ST. j 
= PHILADELPHIA. - 


BANKERS’ 
Reliable, 


BLOTTING. 


Cheap. Try it. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. ALL GRADES OF PAPER. 





MEGILLU’S PATENT 


GAUGE PINS AND FEED GUIDES. 


STEEL GAUGE seis 
ae =. 7 


. 1, Pica High; No. 2, 
Me na um Hi Saag = 
Primer High; No 4, Pica 
High, made without lip. 


RICE, 60 cts. per do 
One denen 6f cosh a a a 
box Asso wted when #0 
quired. 


= TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


= WEES, 9 PATEN = 


Price 
12 Gaug 
Price 


~ “r dozen, te Oe 

> Vins 
per se 
Gauge Pins 


onsisting of 
id 12 long tongues extra. 

et, 40 cta., Sadiauen ae ¢ 

and 8 long tongues extra. 


PARALLEL FEED GUIDES, 
PRICE PEK SET $2.50. 
Consisting of 1 Side Gauge Pin, 1 pair 
Holders and 3 pairs differeut 
length Guides, having 
graduated fiat 
shanks 


Price, $1.00 per 


w — — cluding an extra pair of 
‘ancora, \. Short Guides, 


set, in 





Sold by all Dealers and Type Founders. 


E, L. MEGILL, PATENTEE & MANUFAOTURER, 
78 & 80 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 








CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & (0, 


Printers’ and Engravers’ Depot, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WGmpoNG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ET, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 
WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 

Woods, Tools, ete., for Engravers; Com- 
plete Newspaper Outfits; Types, 
Presses, ete.; Machinists’ 

Fattern Letters 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., NEW YORK 


A SAFE. AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


i —— <=> 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top mm of the upper 





case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 


side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 
Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 





LARGEST HOTEL IN THE CiTy. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR, 
This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 
ways from top to ground floor. 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. 


W. He Cacsey. } F. TENNEY & Co. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold2o Single Column G alleys $ 
20 Double 
RK. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 









































PRINTERS’ 





Supplies from 
HYDRANT PRESSURE 
the Cheapest power known for 
blowing CHURCH ORGANS, 
running PRINTING PRESSES, 
SEWING MACHINES in House- 
holds or Factories, TURNING 
LATHES, COFFEE MILLS, 
SAUSAGE MACHINES, ELE 
VATORS, etc. It is noiseless, neat, compact, steady; will 
work at any pressure of water above 15 pounds; at 40 
pounds pressure has 4-horse power, and capacity up to 
10-horse power. 
Prices from $15 to $300. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 


BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., 


NEW YORK, 
323 Broadway. 


WORKS, 
Newark, N..J. 


CIRCULAR. 


New Tare FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. .Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. 


PBICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1 25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
20: 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRS” CIRCULAR. 


_f paren oT 




















506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—eme 


A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 








—-+_#ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—+— 


GODFREY & Co., 
+ PRINTERS’ INDIA- RUBBER ROLLER GOMPOUND, 


| No. 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


3 RE-CASTING eee ee Yee: 
> 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. ~<* 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and c celled. It can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or iy —— sent on ~ aot 


All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash, GODFREY & CO., 325 Walnut St. Philada, 


For Sale by R. SS. MENAMIN. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 


GORDON’S | 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


ses o. a e t-2 “>< 
<~¢— PIVE SIZES MADE. —=> 


j —_+9* 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


ee 


Gorpon Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 
$ 
NEW YORK. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
| PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 


Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past thirteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R S MENAMIN 
ie . 9 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRUNITINIc} [Ww 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 














All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE, 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
_ There is no steam to make or to maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHuMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMINGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many ‘ood qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gi/?. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 





Messrs. SCHLEICHER, ScoumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Puiravevenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN ; Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has noe egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day. according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. ‘There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, N. EB. Cor. 334 & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF bp athe ee 








B 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 X 21 15 x 8% $10 co 
20 X 25 18 


n 
.. 


> 
10% 11 


w 
7 


24 X 29 22 23 12 


26 x 34 23% 13 
32 X 47 20% 
35 X $I 324 
38 x $5 35% 
41 x 60 3% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS, 


Size Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 

et. « Spas 15 x 8% $12 oo 
e+e + 20X25 18 10% 13 00 
coe e ESD 22 12% 14 00 
tose Cue 234% x15 15 00 
occ 99X42 26% x 19 16 50 
coos BORG? 29% x 21% 18 co 
e+e 35%58 32% x23\% 19 50 

- ++ 38x55 3544 x 25% 21 50 

- + 40x60 3814 x27K% 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, ROOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. : ARETE: 
17 X 21 15 x19 $8 co 
20 X 25 8 x23 8 so 


15 50° 
17 00 
18 so 
20 00 


1% IN, 14%41N, 1 IN. IRON 
LOLI OLN OR AN 
PV Py f 


x 
x 
x 
29 X 42 264%, x 14 
x 
x 
x 
x 


? 


Zz 
Ss 


1% 1N, 1 IN. IRON 
-+wne ee 
vere ers 


on aM 
. 


x * KRM KK OK 


i 


1 In, 
=) 
$ 


24 X 29 22 x27 9 00 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 9 5° 
2 29X42 26% x 30% 10 00 
32 Xx 47 29% x 44% II 00 
35 X 51 324g x 48% 12 00 
38 x 55 3514 x 52% 13 00 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 00 ; : 
Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASER, 
Size each, over all. e each, inside. Price each. f — 
17 X21 5 x19 ; $5 co 
2 0225 13 X23 5 5° 
24 X 29 22 x27 6 co 
26 x 34 23% X 31% 6 50 
29 X 42 26% x 30% 7 50 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 8 co 
35 X 51 32% x 48% 9 00 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 10 00 
41 x 60 38% x 57% It 00 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all. Bize each, inside Price each. 

«oo 17X28 15 x19 $5 oo 

20 X 25 138 x23 6 co 

24X29 22 X27 7 00 

26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 co 

29 X 42 26% x 30% 9 09 

e+e 0 32X47 29% x 44% 10 00 
eoee 35X51 32% x 48% II 00 
coce Ray 35% x 52% 12 00 
9, +++ 41x 60 38% x 57% 33 00 


eer F 


on au 
. 


LOLI DD OWEN 
a 
.- 


1% IN, 1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 


© 
. 


ers F 








1% In. 14 IN. 1 IN. TRON 
ee ee ee a 
PI? Pe > 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c ~~ inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase ae the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. When Chases are ordered to be made HEAvikeER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 


rege doar = RF RRS, 


ek eed 






































PRINT-ERS’ CIRCULAR. 


MENAMIN’S” 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


~@2ce-r 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, zw/7// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35% x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6 x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
84 x 13 2 50 | 14x 20 “ 
10 x 16 | 1§ x 22 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside .$3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


en 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


ee gD OGr eee = 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. Ss. MEANAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—————__ + on ——___—__— 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


























Bronst ie ic rand Press, 
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The above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic Printers, and 
by them preferred to those of any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to the high standard 
of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses 

The following testimonials, from two of the largest Lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the 
esteem in which they are held: 

PHILADELPutA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8. MENAMIN:—Derar Sm—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal of the 
finest color work has been sat.sfactorily executed, The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been printed on the Brou- 
strup Press, For correctness of register, and ease of working, they are all that could be desired. Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, 

Successor to DuvaL & HuntTes, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 











PriLapeLpnta, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN:—Dear Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, which we 
deem superior to any others now in use, They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
_ Yours oy, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 
—_—_—_— - -—.<-.-<-- 


PRESSES (WITHOUT REGISTERING OR TYMPAN FRAMES.) 

No. 2, size of bed, 24): xX34,......... Se ceccovcccccscccencceccesesoecees --+» $145.00 } 
“3s, « “« 28\%x40o0, 180.00 § 
REGISTERING FRAMES,...........0+00+ No. 2 $45; No. 3, $60 | TYMPAN FRAMES,........scceeeees--00-.NO. 2, $5; No. 3, $8 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY R. s. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Boxing $5 extra. 









































PRINTERS CIRCULAR... 


IMPORTANT N PRINTERS 


We keep in stock full lines of every material you require to print 





on, including 


RULED BUSINESS HEADINGS, 
PLAIN CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS. 


<0 


Flat Writing Papers, all gras, book, News and Gover Papers, 


CHROMO ADVERTISING CARDS. 


PH PH HSH Se Se He Se Se Se Se SHe Se Hr Hr He Heese bg 


' ' Ball Programme Covers. 


- Pee SHES e Se Se Se Sr Se Se He He He HeHeHr owe 3m 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


—- ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, --— 


Of the Latest Styles, in Great Variety. 


Send for a Catalogue; and call upon us when in the city. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 































































































THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


—aT— 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


> Ore 


In the 50 and 100 pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to so ems Pica io 
length. 


In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


WO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, tendering them all much more 
durable than the ola-style open-end Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoothly 


finished. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, zs 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAMP 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
145 Monroe Street. 


BUY NONE BUT 


THE CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS. 


AND 


45 Beekman St., New Work. 





| | 














